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100 feet, with trunks over 4 feet in 
diameter. This exceedingly versatile 
tree seems to get along well ina 
variety of places, and you never know 
where one might surprise and delight 
you with a starburst of autumn colors. 

In addition to the most obvious 
participants, nature’s fall fashion show 
includes a number of other trees and a 
host of shrubs and flowers. Mulberry, 
hickory, hornbeam, witch-hazel and 
redbud leaves furnish various yellows. 
Shining sumac adds a dash of red, 
especially the dark red drupes, which 
help to distinguish this innocuous plant 
from poison-sumac with its white 
drupes. The dogwoods don a cloak of 
vermilion leaves, as do the tupelos. 
Goldenrods, marsh marigolds and a 
variety of asters are among the wild- 
flowers that join in. 


During the summer, leaves appear 
green because of the presence of 
pigments called chlorophylls. These 
green pigments, which capture the 
sun’s energy to help the plant manufac- 
ture food, are so abundant that they 
mask out the colors of all other 
pigments present in the leaf. As the 
plant makes food, chlorophylls break 
down and must continually be re- 
placed. However, as summer ends, the 
chlorophylls are used up faster than 
they can be replaced. The amount of 
chlorophyll in the leaves gradually 
dwindles away, revealing pigments that 
have been present all along. These 
pigments, the carotenoids, are respon- 
sible for the various hues of yellow, 
orange and brown seen in autumn 
foliage. They also produce the colors 
found in things like carrots, corn, 


A splash of color brightens the Florida woods in fall. 


bananas and buttercups. 

Other pigments, the red and purple 
anthocyanins, are not present in leaves 
during the entire growing season. The 
anthocyanins develop late in the 
summer in the sap of leaf cells of oaks, 
maples and sweetgums. As phosphate 
and other nutrients move out of the leaf 
near the end of the growing season, the 
production of anthocyanin pigments 
begins. The presence of bright light 
increases their production, and a long 
string of sunny days will yield the 
brightest colorations. These red and 
purple pigments are also present in 
some leaves when they first appear 
in the spring, and give familiar tints 
to apples, cherries, cranberries, 
strawberries and plums. 

While it certainly is great to have 
a front-row seat from which to watch [> 
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Late November and early Decem- 
ber are usually the best times to get 
out into the woods to hike, bike and 
photograph nature's splendor. 
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nature paint the landscape bright 
colors, we also enjoy going on family 
outings during the peak of the season. 
Our favorite routes include two local 
highways that head east out of Starke 
and Hawthorne. We have also seen 
some outstanding exhibitions right 
along major highways, especially when 
these routes pass through public forest 
lands like the Withlacoochee State 
Forest in central Florida. 

Late November and early Decem- 
ber are usually the best times to get out 
into the woods to hike, bike and 
photograph nature’s splendor. My son 
and daughter love to make rubbings of 
the prismatic leaves we stop and 
collect. We are lucky to live in a state 
with December weather that’s perfect 
for camping, and there are some 
excellent campgrounds for local leafers 
to choose from, particularly in central 
Florida. Take along a tree identifica- 
tion book. 

While much of Florida stays green 
throughout the year, many areas 
contain at least a few trees that change 
their colors come fall, and you never 
know just where you might run across 
them. On a trip to the Tampa Bay area 
one Christmas, we spotted several 
sweetgums, decked out in their finest 
reds and golds, right alongside a major 
St. Pete thoroughfare. We pulled over 
to admire them as local drivers sped 
by, seemingly unaware of the trees and 
their starry finery. 

Seems like there’s an old saying 
that we tend to notice least those things 
which are closest to us. The next time 
you work a shoreline for fall large- 
mouths, hunt a management area, or 
travel down Florida’s highways late in 
the year, don’t forget to keep an eye on 
the trees. It isn’t always necessary to 
go long distances to find something to 
wonder at — the greatest wonders 
sometimes appear right where you least 
expect them. @) 


Mark H. Rapp lives in Keystone 
Heights and teaches fourth grade in 
Lake Butler. 
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Species: Pygmy Sunfish (Elassoma spp.) 
State and Federal Status: Unlisted 


ess than 2 inches in length, 

the pygmy sunfishes are 

among the most diminutive 

freshwater fishes in North 
America. Three species live in Florida: 
banded, Everglades and Okefenokee 
pygmy sunfish. 

Although traditionally considered 
to be members of the family that 
includes our familiar bass, bream and 
crappie, the pygmy sunfishes are now 
regarded by some taxonomists as a 
family of their own, the Elassomatidae. 
Pygmy sunfish differ from other 
members of the sunfish family by the 
absence of a lateral line, a row of 
sensory organs that in most fishes runs 
along the side of the body from the 
head to tail. 

As is characteristic of other 
sunfish, pygmy sunfish possess a 
dorsal fin composed of two distinct 
sections. The front portion is a row of 
spines that connects to a rear section of 
soft rays. Most other small fishes, such 
as minnows, suckers and killifish, have 
a single soft-rayed dorsal fin. Darters 
do have spiny and soft-rayed dorsal 
fins; however, these fins are separated, 
not connected as in the pygmy sun- 
fishes. 

All of the pygmy sunfishes have in 
common a large eye, rounded tail fin, 
three to five dorsal fin spines, and 
usually three anal fin spines. Colora- 
tion varies from dark olive to light 


Banded pygmy sunfish 


brown, with black specks on the head 
and body. The fish usually exhibit a 


series of dark vertical bars on the sides. 


During the breeding season males are 
black with iridescent bars or specks on 
the sides. 

Banded pygmy sunfish may be 
identified by the presence of one or 
two large black spots located on the 
sides of the body in front of the dorsal 
fin. Everglades pygmy sunfish differ 
from the other two species in having 
scales on the top of the head. The 
Okefenokee species lacks the dark 
spots and does not have scales on top 
of the head. 

Banded pygmy sunfish, whose 
Latin name, Elassoma zonatum, comes 
from the Greek Elassoma, meaning 
“small” and zonatum, for “banded,” 
range from North Carolina to Texas, 
and up the Mississippi River valley to 
Illinois. Throughout its range it is most 
abundant on the coastal plain. In 
Florida the species extends southward 
to Marion County. Its cousins have 
narrower distributions. 

Everglades pygmy sunfish are 
poorly named, for their principal range 
runs from the latitude of Lake 
Okeechobee northward into the 
Panhandle of Florida, barely entering 
Alabama, and along the Atlantic 
coastal plain to southeastern North 
Carolina. They are not common in the 
Everglades. 
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On the other hand, Okefenokee 
pygmy sunfish do inhabit the great 
swamp for which they are named. Its 
range includes southeastern Georgia, 
the Florida Panhandle westward to the 
Choctawhatchee River, and southward 
in the peninsula to the Kissimmee 
River drainage. 

Pygmy sunfish occupy sluggish 
creeks, swamps and ponds with 
abundant vegetation. They are gener- 
ally found alone and do not form the 
schools or groups so characteristic of 
other sunfish. Sight-feeders, they 
usually attack their prey only if the 
potential victim moves. They mostly 
eat small crustaceans, as well as 
aquatic insects. Unlike most other 
sunfish, the pygmy sunfish do not 
construct nests, but scatter their eggs 
over the bottom, where they hatch in 
about a week. 

Pygmy sunfish may be collected 
by seining sluggish creeks, backwaters 
or swamps, especially where vegeta- 
tion or debris is abundant. The fish is 
not rare or endangered. We just don’t 
see them often because they are small 
and secretive. While we will leave the 
experts to debate whether they are truly 
sunfishes, we will agree they comprise 
an interesting and overlooked element 
of our aquatic ecosystems. @) 


— Gray Bass 


CAROLEE BOYLES-SPRENKEL 


iristopher s 
Inst Deer 


By Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel 


Christopher carries along his toy gun on an outdoor excursion. 
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he first thing my son, 
Christopher, ever did was 
keep me from going deer 
hunting. 

A friend of mine had arranged for 
several of us to hunt on a local quail- 
shooting preserve the last afternoon of 
deer season. No one was hunting the 
deer there, and they were plentiful, and 
big. 

At 10:30 that morning, the tele- 
phone rang. 

“It’s a boy!” said the adoption 
agency’s social worker. “Can you 
come get him today?” 

So much for that hunting trip. But, 
I reasoned, by next year I’d have found 
a way to juggle both baby and hunting. 
No problem. 

The next fall, opening day of deer 
season came and went. So did the four- 
day Thanksgiving split. So did doe 
day. Suddenly the Christmas holidays 
had arrived, and still I had hunted only 
a couple of times. 

By Christmas Day, I had a bad 
case of cabin fever. For the past seven 
seasons I had been in the woods five to 
seven days a week; as much as I loved 
my little son, the forced confinement 
was driving me up the wall. I had tried 
taking Christopher into a ground blind 
in his stroller a few times, but he 
wiggled too much and was too noisy. 
Besides, I didn’t like the idea of firing 
a gun — even the .223 I was shooting at 
the time — that close to him. 

Salvation arrived in the form of 
my mother. A few days after Christ- 
mas, she hauled me off to Toys R Us. 
We found a solution: a backpack 
carrier. 

Suddenly I was free again. Chris- 
topher loved the carrier because he was 
up high and could see, and he was 
content for hours at a time. We could 
get into the carrier and walk for miles. 

Next was the problem of hearing 
protection for him. I began by cutting 
earplugs in half so they would fit him. 
He hated them. As soon as he saw me 
coming with the earplugs in my hand, 
he started fussing. 

A pair of ear muffs clearly was the 
answer. But I was loathe to put a 
regular vinyl pair on him because I was 
afraid they’d be uncomfortable; 


besides, they wouldn’t fit. Though I 
had searched, I couldn’t find a pair 
sized for a small child. 

Necessity may be the mother of 
invention, but desperation is its big 
sister. I found carpet padding and 
white glue. I cut four rounds of 
padding, cut the centers out of two of 
them, and glued the pairs together to 
make muffs. 

After lunch almost every day I 
tucked him into the carrier and headed 
out the door. The warm Florida sun 
lulled him to sleep in minutes, and he 
snuggled against my back while I crept 
quietly through our woods. Several 
times we kicked up deer — never 
anything I could shoot, but I didn’t 
care. I was in the woods, I was seeing 
deer, and I had my son with me, and 
was happy about what we were doing. 
We finished the season without firing a 
shot. 

By the following fall, Christopher 
was almost 2, and big enough to take 
an interest in the woods. I figured I’d 
never be able to hold still long enough 
to get a good shot off at a deer because 
he was always so busy squirming 
around to see absolutely everything. 

My chance to find out if I could 
came on Doe Day, the second weekend 
of the main season. Late in the after- 
noon we got into the carrier and 
walked down our road. 

In a little opening, I saw a brown 
stump that shouldn’t have been there. I 
stood still and studied it, and realized I 
was seeing the hind end of a deer that 
had its head down feeding. 

At the same moment, Christopher 


saw_a flock of small birds overhead. As 


he twisted and squirmed, I got the rifle 
in position, or tried to. 

“Be still,” I whispered. “Be still!” 
With the ear muffs on, he couldn’t hear 
me. 

By now the deer had raised its 
head and was staring at us over its 
shoulder. Through the scope I could 
see that it was a doe. I also could see 
the white hairs on her tail beginning to 
stand up. 

Suddenly everything came to- 
gether. Christopher was still, the deer 
was still. The crosshairs settled right . 
between her ears. It was one of those 
times when I knew it would be a 
perfect shot. 

Three things happened at once. 
The gun went off, the deer disap- 
peared, and Christopher grabbed my 
shoulders and tried to burrow into my 
back. 

“It’s all right,” I said. “It’s all 
right. I’m not going to do it again.” 

He raised his head and peeked over 
my shoulder. 

“Boom!” he said. 

We walked the 60 or so yards to 
where the deer lay. Christopher leaned 
around my shoulder and looked at her 
for a long time. 

“Dog?” he asked. 

I couldn’t help laughing. “No, 
deer.” 

He looked some more. Finally he 
agreed. 

“Deer!” he said, and he laughed. 

I had worried that involving 
Christopher in hunting when he was 
so small might frighten him some- 


how, or put him off about hunting. But 
now that he is 4 '/2, he is intensely 
interested in going to the woods. This 
year we’ve hunted squirrels together 
and he’s carried along a plastic toy 
shotgun of his own. He’s already 
learning to carry his “gun” safely, and 
not point it at Mom. 

He tries — oh, how he tries — to be 
quiet. But a path strewn with crisp fall 
leaves is just too much temptation. He 
scuffs madly through them, sending 
them flying on the wind. We make 
enough noise to send the squirrels into 
the next county. 

When we get back to the house he 
looks up at me with his luminous smile 
and asks, “Mama, where are the 
squirrels?” and I laugh and tell him 
they’re still in the woods. He looks 
back at where we’ve just been and I 
can tell it won’t be many years before 
he’ll say proudly, “See, Mom? Here 
are the squirrels!” @ 


Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel is a free- 
lance outdoor writer from Quincy who 
leads women’s hunting trips to Africa. 
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_ e have been hunting our 
_ farm for over 20 years and 
occasionally kill fine bucks, 
~~ “= but for the last three seasons 
none of my family had any luck — only 
our invited guests bagged deer. We 
became somewhat disgruntled and I, at 
least, began to doubt our ability to 
bring down a long overdue stag. 

The neighbors’ fields are usually 
in row-crops such as peanuts, corn, 
soybeans, sorghum and sometimes oats 
and wheat - a regular smorgasbord for 
wildlife. However, as winter sets in, 
those fields are turned under one by 
one, and the deer must look further for 
their food. Where else but in the 
patches of rye-grass and oats we have 
planted for them! 

Only still hunting is allowed on the 
place, and it is done from permanent 
stands, platforms placed about 15 feet 
above ground in large oaks. Corn 
feeders about 40 yards from the stands 
are kept supplied for most of the year. 

Being a rather lazy bunch, we 
seldom hunt in the morning. We drift 
down through the woods and climb 
those tall ladders in mid-afternoon to 
await one of the phantom bucks who 
haunt our woods and sometimes come 
for supper, but lately only does and 
young’uns had appeared. 

Then, as January and the peak 
rutting season came along, bucks 
established scrapes on favorite trails, 
and huge tracks appeared in those trails 
to tantalize us and raise blood pres- 
sures. However, we saw no bucks — 
they were doing their feeding in the 
safety of darkness. 

One bitterly cold evening my son 


JAMES PHILLIPS 
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Curtis and his young friend Cliffy 
parked their pickup truck in an old 
pecan grove containing a patch of oats 
and settled down out of the freezing 
wind to wait. 

Shortly after the early winter 
sundown a big deer hopped through a 
break in the barbed wire and came 
straight toward the truck, directly at 
the windshield, and halted about 50 
yards off in the broomsedge. 

What to do? Opening a door would 
send the wary buck off at top speed. 
The boys just sat there in hopes the 
deer would move to one side or the 
other and thereby offer a shot. 

He didn’t. After a minute the 
antlered buck spun in his tracks and 
hopped back the way he had come, 
across our Overgrown pasture and into 
the dark bay-head. We all redoubled 
our efforts for a few days but saw no 
deer. It was discouraging. 

One morning my astute hunting 
friend John Voorhies (he comes over 
and shoots a buck every year) listened 
to my grumbling. The substance of it 
was that maybe it would be better for 
me to hunt somewhere else on the 
property. 

He then told me, “Lee, the does are 
eating the corn at the condo stand (so- 
called because of its luxuriant quar- 
ters), and the big buck was headed 
straight for that spot when the presence 
of Curtis and Cliffy turned him back. 
He’ll get careless. If you continue to 
guard the condo, before the season 
closes you will surely get a shot.” 

Irrefutable logic, no less. And so I 
bestirred early the next morning and 
approached the condo. On passing 
through an oak thicket about 50 feet 
from the stand, I heard the “tunk 
tunkety tunk” of what could have been 
a running deer. I could see nothing in 
the pre-dawn darkness and have a 
slight hearing impairment, so could not 
be sure. I slipped on. 

Up the wooden ladder I went, and 
settled down to wait sleepily for 
daylight and what it would bring. 
About 15 minutes later, “tunk, tunkety 
tunk” and through the heavy gray mist 
a bobbing white flag dashed from 
under my oak! 


How in the world? I had been 
looking directly at the spot and had 
seen nothing! To a certain extent light 
had crept through the awakening 
woods, but apparently not enough for 
these old eyes. Nothing else showed 
that day, morning or evening. 

Next day I fared forth again to at 
least “beat my quarry to the field,” as it 
were. I did! It was not so foggy this 
morning, but darker. When light stole 
in, I was staring at the close ground 
under my oak when some of it de- 
tached itself and walked off. One of the 
young does. Again, how? 


A big deer 
hopped through 
a break in the 
barbed wire and 
came straight 
toward the 
truck... 


Ten minutes later two yearlings 
appeared at the feeder, with much 
periscoping of heads and flicking of 
ears. After they had fed for a few 
minutes one took exception to some 
tiny movement of mine and skittered 
away. 

I watched the other deer awhile, 
and then, as day broke, thought to inch 
my head around for a general look at 
the wiregrass and broomsedge glade to 
the north. 

Not 30 feet away in the open stood 
that great stag, looking me over 
carefully from under enormous antlers! 
Don’t believe what you read about deer 
not spotting hunters up in trees. We 
were eyeball to eyeball! 


With a life-shortening pounding of 
heart, I still had the presence of mind 
to cock the carbine without a telltale 
click, but a slow quarter-turn of body 
was too much! He bounded off through 
the myrtles while I tried desperately to 
get him in the scope. 

Then, bless Bess, 75 yards out the 
big boss of the woods came to a halt in 
the oak scrub edge, and leered back 
over his shoulder. There he is, what to 
do now? I composed myself, put 
crosshairs where they looked right, and 
let go. 

The buck stumbled and wobbled 
off. Visions of a fruitless chase headed 
by our mainly indifferent beagle hound 
Barney loomed. Then the buck turned a 
perfect cartwheel, white tail flying, and 
was down. 

After letting things settle, I rattled 
down the ladder at great risk of life and 
limb, and tore a path through the brush 
that a tail-scorched mule would have 
been hard put to equal, and sneaked up 
upon the rascal. He was in a fire-ditch, 
stone-dead, and he seemed as big as 
the aformentioned mule! That great 
gray deer may have been long overdue, 
but oh, how welcome! 

From then on ensued a day of 
delightful chaos: incoherent phone 
calls, bringing the buck into a farmyard 
replete with congratulatory friends 
clowning before the camera, clinking 
glasses, and much fumbling confusion 
as friend Gerald Ford, Curtis and I 
hung, skinned and dressed the deer. A 
butcher would say, “Well, they cut him 
up.” You see, we circled him con- 
stantly to avoid tough spots that 
baffled us, in search of an easier work 
place. Bear in mind that the carcass 
wasn’t securely hung, and it circled us 
once or twice. 

The whole scene was reminiscent 
of a Peter Brueghel painting: peasants 
cavorting in a country courtyard 
festivity! 

But finally it was done, and we 
wrote finis to a great hunt! @ 


Lee Knight, a retired dragline 
operator from Bonifay and an avid 
hunter, is working on a collection of 
hunting stories. 
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A Walk In The Woods 


Text and Photographs by 
John A. Kumiski 


y wife, Susan, and I 

live with our two 

boys in suburban 

Orlando. Maxx is 6 and 
Alex is 4. Like too many American 
moderns, we never really get enough 
exercise. Additionally, all week long 
we deal with stress caused by having to 
drive in heavy traffic, our jobs, the 
nightly newscast, and all the other 
pressures and aggravations of modern 
life. 

When the weekend comes we want 
to get outdoors and unwind. Sometimes 
we camp. Other times we paddle. 
Oftentimes we go fishing. But when 
the wind is blowing and the air is 
chilly we like to go hiking. We go fora 
walk in the woods. 

Usually we hike at Wekiva Springs 
State Park. It’s convenient to our 
home. The trail system is extensive and 
well maintained. A variety of habitat 
types allows for the observation of 
many different types of plants and 
animals. Like most of the state parks in 
Florida, it is simply a marvelous place 
to visit. 

I asked Maxx recently if he liked 
walking in the woods. “Yes!” he 
exclaimed. I wanted to know why. “We 
see lots of different kinds of animals,” 
he said, “and the air is real good!” 

We see many different types of 
animals at Wekiva, but the largest is 


When the weekend 
comes, we like to 
get outdoors and 
unwind. 


the white-tailed deer. Most of the time 
we see them as singles or pairs, 
although one magical day last winter 
we encountered a small herd of about 
nine animals, including a magnificent 
eight-point buck. I’m usually surprised 
when we see deer, since the boys are 
not ordinarily very quiet. But the 
animals just move out the way when 
we get too close. Sometimes that is a 
breathtakingly short distance! 
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Like everywhere else on land, 
arthropods are the most conspicuous 
animals in the park. On a recent walk 
we found the circular web of a large 
golden silk spider. The architect and 
builder was at home and I wanted to 
show my boys its fangs, so I poked at 
it with a stick. The arachnid obliged, 
attacking the stick without hesitation. 
Maxx was especially impressed. This 
made me want to show them how the 
spider actually fed, so we went looking 
for a grasshopper. 

It didn’t take us long to find one. I 
left Alex with Susan, and Maxx and I 
raced back to the web to feed the 
unfortunate “hopper to the waiting 
spider. When we got there Maxx 
surprised and delighted me by showing 
tremendous compassion for the insect, 
refusing to allow me to throw it into 
the web. We examined the grasshopper 


for a minute, then released it to con- 
tinue its life free of human interfer- 
ence. 

The boys haven’t begun to notice 
this yet, but Susan and I like to see the 
change of seasons that is so easily 
observed while walking. During our 
most recent walk, flushes of new 
growth on the young pines were very 
noticeable. We also were struck by the 
contrast between last year’s dying 
leaves, reddish, spotted and withering, 
desperately hanging onto the sweetgum 
tree, and the bright green of their 
freshly opening leaf buds. Spring 
flowers are beginning to open. All the 
signs are there to tell us the vernal 
equinox is on its way. 

We found ourselves at the entrance 
station one chilly December day. The 
ranger had put out a sign, “The mos- 
quitoes are OUT.” Sometimes I think I 


know everything, and I knew this day 
that it was too cold for mosquitoes. We 
went hiking anyway, and set a new 
speed record for the 3.5-mile loop we 
usually walk. The mosquitoes were 
plentiful and hungry, and whenever 
we’d stop for a moment they’d zero in 
and start chowing down. The moral is, 
listen to the rangers. They are there 
every day and know what they are 
talking about. 

Another arthropod the walker 
needs to be aware of is the tick. We 
went walking in the park recently, and 
during my morning shower the next 
day I discovered a tick firmly fixed in 
the skin of my back. Of all the walks 
we’ ve taken at the state park this was 
the first time we’d seen one, but rest 
assured we’ ll be looking for them more 
carefully from now on. 

One of the nice things about 


Left, Alex contemplates a small black- 
water stream from a bridge that crosses a 
hiking trail at Wekiva Springs State Park. 
Opposite page, Susan and Maxx inspect 
pine cones. 


walking in a local park is that little 
specialized equipment is needed. The 
terrain is flat, so expensive hiking 
boots aren’t necessary. We just wear 
sneakers. Since we take day hikes, we 
only need to carry a few snacks, water 
and a small first aid kit, all of which 
fits easily in a day pack. I often carry a 
camera and a few rolls of film. Al- 
though we never seem to bring them, 
we often wish we had binoculars as 
well. 

Maxx easily handles the three-plus 
miles we usually walk, but Alex gets 
fatigued. I just carry him on my 
shoulders when he asks me to. He 
actually falls asleep up there. 

So when you’re feeling pressure 
from the strains of modern living, pack 
up a day pack. Then head out to the 
nearest state park and take a hike. It 
will allow you to see the wonders of 
nature for a little while, lower your 
blood pressure, and give yourself 
physical exercise and psychological 
relief. Grab a few hours, and go take a 
walk in the woods. @ 


Outdoor writer John A. Kumiski 
has published articles in American 
Angler, Saltwater Fly Fishing and 
Florida Sportsman. He is author of 
the book, Fishing the Everglades. 
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ith the anticipation of 

children on Christmas 

Eve, we awaited sun- 

down. It began raining 
heavily around noon and continued 
steadily throughout the day. The 
accumulation of several inches of rain, 
along with unseasonably warm tem- 
peratures, was sure to arouse the 
spadefoot toads hidden in their subter- 
ranean chambers. 

Eastern spadefoot toads are one of 
Florida’s most peculiar frogs. They 
spend the majority of their lives 
underground, in shallow burrows they 
excavate by digging backward in the 
loose, sandy soil of Florida’s high 
pinelands and oak hammocks. Each 
hindfoot is equipped with a little dark 
spade that aids in digging. While most 
burrows are generally 2-12 inches 
deep, some individuals have been 
unearthed from burrows 6 feet below 
the surface. 

At first glance, spadefoots may be 


confused with toads — those stocky, 
warty frogs often found far from water. 
Unlike toads, however, spadefoots 
have vertical pupils (horizontal in 
toads), a single spade on the underside 
of each hindfoot (toads have two), and 
a pair of yellow lines that form an 
hourglass pattern down the back. 

A biologist working near 
Gainesville found that spadefoots 
spend about 80 percent of their time 
underground. They surface only on 
warm, humid nights to hunt small 
invertebrates such as insects, spiders, 
centipedes and millipedes. They rarely 
venture more than a few feet from their 
burrows on the occasional night they 
surface to feed. Because spadefoots go 
about their business quietly and 
secretively, they go unnoticed by most 
of us. That is, until the rains come. 

Heavy rains, such as those associ- 
ated with stationary fronts or hurri- 
canes, are likely to awaken the 
spadefoots. It is then that they abandon 
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their solitary, unassuming ways and 
embark on a frenzied march to the 
nearest ephemeral pool and assemble 
in a mass orgy. 

It is their mournful wail at the 
breeding pond that captures our 
attention. Ask 10 people to describe 
the call of a spadefoot and you’ ll 
probably get 10 different answers. To 
me, the call sounds most like the 
second syllable in the long, drawn out 
meow of a siamese cat, “owww, 
owww..” Others have variously de- 
scribed the call as similar to the sounds 
made by a person with severe gas- 
trointestinal distress or a person 
vomiting. The call has also been 
likened to the sounds made by young 
crows, or described as an explosive 
grunt, a “waaagh” or a “waaank.” No 
matter how it is described, the call 
ranks among nature’s most unusual 
sounds. 

With darkness finally upon us, 
John Jensen and I began our nocturnal 
survey of amphibian breeding activity 
on Eglin Air Force Base in the western 
Panhandle. John had never heard a 
spadefoot breeding chorus, and I was 
anxious for him to experience one. 

We slowly drove the isolated sand 
roads of Eglin, watching and listening 
for frog activity. As we neared a 
shallow, temporary pond that had just 
filled to capacity with the day’s rain, 
we began spotting spadefoots on their 
way to the water. The pond was 
already alive with the calls of 
spadefoots and diminutive ornate 
chorus frogs, and John and I had to yell 
at each other to be heard. The languish- 
ing moans of the spadefoots seemed to 
surround us, and the ground beneath 
our feet was alive with them. Hundreds 
of spadefoots poured out of the 
surrounding sandhills like a river 
overflowing its banks. The spadefoots 
were concentrated on the road by the 
embankment, which acted like the 
narrow spout of a funnel. Their brassy 
eyes glowed a fiery orange in the light 
of our headlamps, and I was reminded 
of the nighttime reflection of alligator 
eyes. 

Our attention was drawn to the 
pond itself by the calling males. 
Throwing their heads back and inflat- 


ing their white, golf-ball-sized throats, 
the floating males beckoned the 
females. Their individual rhythm was 
regular as clockwork: some called 
every four seconds, others every five 
or six. As we watched, we realized 
there were many more silent males 
than there were calling males. These 
same silent males were intent on 
grabbing anything that moved — each 
other and us. As we stood in the water, 
they swam toward us, like a pack of 
wolves closing in on their prey. John, 
in shorts, made an attractive target for 
the male spadefoots, and several 
misguided individuals mistook his leg 
for a potential mate. We speculated 
that these silent males, lying in wait in 
the vicinity of calling males, were 
acting as sexual parasites. The calling 
males risked their lives exposing 
themselves to attract the attention of 
the females, which the silent males 
could intercept. 

It seemed, however, that few 
females actually made it to the pond 
unescorted. Nearly every female we 
encountered on her way to the pond 
was already in the grip of at least one 
male. Once the pair makes it to the 
pond, the female selects a site to lay 
her eggs. As the female expels her 
eggs, the male deposits sperm over 
them. The pair then breaks up, leaving 
the eggs to their fate. 

Spadefoot eggs are about the size 
of BBs and are laid within elongate, 
loose globs of clear jelly. Egg masses 
can be as much as a foot long, and 
contain up to 2,500 eggs. The egg 
masses are attached to submerged 
sticks, stems and leaves of grasses, or 
other herbaceous vegetation. 

Depending upon water tempera- 
ture, spadefoot eggs can take anywhere 
from 1.5 to 15 days to hatch. The dark 
tadpoles grow quickly and transform 
into tiny toadlets in 14-60 days. These 
little transformlings will mature in 1-2 
years, and can live as long as 12 years. 

Adult spadefoots seem to have few 
natural enemies. The late Florida 
naturalist Archie Carr once observed 
gulls diving down and capturing 
calling spadefoots during the day, and 
southern hognose snakes have been 
seen digging spadefoots out of their 


burrows. John and I watched a banded 
water snake swallow a struggling 
spadefoot in the breeding pond. 
Despite occasional losses of adults, 
spadefoots are most vulnerable to 
predation as eggs or larvae. Many eggs 
are destroyed by fungus, or are con- 
sumed by leeches or other invertebrate 
predators. Larvae are also susceptible 
to aquatic insect predators, and many 
desiccate when the temporary pond 
dries before they are ready to transform 
into the terrestrial form. 

During my first encounter with 
eastern spadefoots nearly a decade ago, 
I discovered firsthand how adults avert 
predation. After handling several 
individuals in a breeding pond, I put a 
finger to my eye to extract an irritating 
eyelash. I soon realized what a foolish 
mistake I made. Upon handling, 
spadefoots exude a noxious secretion 
through their skin. My eye burned 
painfully and teared for several hours 
afterwards. Undoubtedly, this perni- 
cious discharge discourages many 
predators from making a meal of a 
spadefoot. 

There are two schools of thought 
concerning the spadefoot’s habit of 
breeding “explosively” in temporary 
water bodies during or following heavy 


rains. One group theorizes that the 
ancestor to our spadefoots invaded the 
eastern half of the country from the 
west, since four species of spadefoots 
inhabit the plains and deserts of the 
western United States. These species 
have supposedly adapted to their arid 
surroundings by breeding during brief, 
heavy rains which create temporary 
pools of water. It is assumed that the 
ancestor of the eastern spadefoot 
brought this reproductive trait with it 
as it expanded its range eastward. 

The other hypothesis proposes that 
our eastern spadefoot is actually the 
ancestral form of all North American 
spadefoots. Supporters of this theory 
suggest that spadefoots adapted to 
breed in temporary ponds not because 
of arid conditions, but as a means of 
avoiding predation and competition in 
more permanent bodies of water. 

It matters little to me how the 
spadefoot came to inhabit Florida. 
What does matter is the knowledge that 
they are out there, perhaps even 
underfoot, patiently awaiting the next 
big rain. @ 


John Palis is a vertebrate zoolo- 
gist and nature photographer/writer 
who lives in Indiana. 
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Wildlife 


wo things struck me about 
the Big Bend Wildlife 
Management Area (WMA) 
— its outlandish beauty, and 
its inaccessibility. Isn’t that usually the 
case, I thought, that the best places are 
the hardest to reach. 

Composed of four tracts 
located between U.S. 98 and the Gulf 
of Mexico, along the innermost crook 
of the Big Bend, this place is remote, 
surrounded by uninhabited and unde- 
veloped land, and full of wildlife. 
Getting there can require riding miles 
of unpaved, corrugated roads that 
threaten to shake your vehicle apart 
and rattle the teeth from your head. 

In all, the four units of the Big 
Bend WMA — Jena, Hickory Mound, 
Spring Creek and Tide Swamp — cover 
58,177 acres in Dixie and Taylor 
counties. Because of the isolation and 
abundance of wildlife, this is nonpareil 
territory for Floridians in search of 
wilderness. 

One August day I visit the wild- 
lands with biologist Jean Marie 
Gramlich of the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, which 
manages the WMA. We leave Perry, a 
modest logging town that is the county 
seat of Taylor, headed toward the 
coast. It is 25 miles to Tide Swamp, an 
hour to Jena. Hickory Mound waits 24 
miles from Perry in the opposite 
direction. 

Gramlich, a slight woman in a 
Commission uniform, is driving. Her 
hair is pulled into a French braid that 
goes down her back, and her earrings 
are pearls the size of okra seeds. As 
she talks about her work, I realize her 
diminutive appearance is deceptive. 


Management Area 


Text and Photographs by Janisse Ray 
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Endangered wood storks assemble on an island of cabbage palm and pine. 
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Wide expanses of marshes greet visitors to the Hickory Mound unit. 


During the past week she has been 
up before daylight counting deer and 
feral hog tracks on certain transects 
through the WMA as part of an annual 
census. Every evening she drags the 
stretches of road with a heavy, 4-foot 
metal rake hitched to the truck. 

As we drive she tries, without 
luck, to reach a co-worker who is 
taking over her regular duties for the 
day. She hangs up the mike, says 
aloud, “I don’t know where you are, 
Charlie, but I hope you’re dragging 
Western Sloughs.” 


Tide Swamp 


Once on the Tide Swamp unit, we 
pass through slash pine plantations, 
bound for Hagen’s Cove, a popular 
recreation area where a 48-site camp- 
ground is planned. Picnic tables and 
barbecue grills are scattered throughout 
the saw palmetto thicket and a small 
shelter announces the natural beach. 
We park and get out. Shorebirds scurry 
away as we head left along the exten- 
sive mudflats to the wooden observa- 
tion tower. The trail is littered with 
scallop shells, and hundreds of fiddler 
crabs move aside in one undulating 


wave as our feet pass. We climb to the 
tower deck. 

From above, the water is tinged 
golden brown in the shallows, like 
amber struck through with sunlight. 
The sea grass beds look undisturbed. 

An osprey soars on the gulf breeze, 
poised for a moment against a white 
bank of clouds floating inland, which 
will soon become rain. Suddenly the 
osprey plummets to the water and 
thrashes there. The bird appears to be 
swimming, and then it rises with a fish 
in its talons. With binoculars we watch 
it all up close. 

We keep watching: anhingas, a 
ground dove, two eastern kingbirds, 
willet, a great egret, another osprey. 

“They must have a nest over 
there,” Gramlich says. 

A group of scallopers wades out 
into the bay with rafts. Soon they are a 
quarter-mile out. A boat passes in the 
distance. Except for the cries of birds 
and the murmur of wind, everything is 
quiet. 

One of the beauties of the Big 
Bend WMaA is that there is so much to 
do here in the four units: bird watch, 
picnic, boat, scallop, saltwater or 
freshwater fish, hunt, hike, bicycle, 


kayak, bask in the sun. Any of these 
can be done spectacularly, without 
much contact with other humans. 

The old trams that slice through 
the units offer great inland access. In 
the logging boom that occurred after 
the turn of the century, these trams 
were constructed to transport old- 
growth cypress and longleaf pine logs 
on railroad cars out of the swamps and 
woods of the region. The trams still are 
accessible by foot or vehicle through- 
out the units, providing an avenue for 
observing fall migrating birds and 
other wildlife. 


Hickory Mound 


We head to the Hickory Mound 
unit. It is even more remote. From the 
highway, a bumpy sand road leads 
coastward for six miles to the check 
station, and the rectangular impound- 
ment, a brackish reservoir created in 
1968 by Buckeye Cellulose in coopera- 
tion with the Commission, is 1.5 miles 
beyond that. We cut through hardwood 
swamps on an old tram that runs along 
the dike. 

Prothonotary warblers zigzag in 
front of us. As we approach the > 
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exquisite cabbage palm hammocks, 
wading birds rise in droves. I have 
never seen so many birds in one place. 
By the hundreds they speckle the 
marshes white. 

Gramlich says the 1,834-acre 
impoundment is a favored place among 
duck hunters and anglers. She shows us 
the mechanism where water levels are 
adjusted, controlling the mix of salt 
and fresh water. Four or five creeks 
finger their way back to the treeline, I 
am told, but except for these and a few 
natural potholes, the impoundment is 
wadeable. Keep to the grasses. 

We come to another picnic area, 
near the observation tower, and get out 
to breathe the sea air and watch birds. 
Later, driving on, we glimpse a 4-foot 
rattlesnake and manage to photograph 
it before it turns back into the weeds. 
Near the boat landing 19 wood storks, 
a federally endangered species, cluster 
in cabbage palms and pines on a 
nearby island. 

The Big Bend WMA was pur- 
chased originally by The Nature 
Conservancy in 1986 from Buckeye 
Cellulose Corporation. Florida then 
bought the land from The Conservancy 
in 1987 using funds from the Save Our 
Coast and Conservation And Recre- 
ation Lands (CARL) programs. It has 
been the largest CARL purchase so far. 

Acquisition of these areas filled a 
60-mile gap in lands already in public 
ownership. This protected a 200-mile 
stretch of coast from development, 
from the St. Marks National Wildlife 
Refuge (NWR) through the Lower 
Suwannee NWR, and preserved a vital 
wildlife corridor for black bear and 
migratory birds, among others. 


Spring Creek 


The Spring Creek unit is located 
just east of the Fenholloway River. Its 
vegetative communities range from 
sandhills to swamp hardwoods, and in 
this diversity of ecosystems deer, wild 
turkey, feral hogs and gray squirrels 
proliferate. 

Game is not the unit’s only claim 
to distinction. A five-month survey in 
1992 revealed 25 species of amphib- 
ians and 41 of reptiles inhabit the area. 
These include the Florida pine snake, 


gopher frog and gopher tortoise, all 
listed as species of special concern. 
The little-known one-toed amphiuma, 
an aquatic salamander, was also found 
in several habitats on Spring Creek. 


Jena 


The southernmost of the four is 
named for the small community of Jena 
that sits on one edge. The Jena unit 
extends south to Horseshoe Beach. 
Improved boat ramps at Rocky Creek 
and undeveloped ramps at Pine Log 
and Sink creeks provide access to the 
gulf for small watercraft. 

While at the Perry office, I’d met 
biologist Sammy Patrick, the adminis- 
trator in charge of the WMA, whose 
red-tinged hair divulges Irish blood. 
He singled out the Jena unit for hikers, 
“It’s the prettiest area,” he said, “if you 
like to walk. It has rolling strands with 
deep sugar sand. It has mature upland 
forests and lots of inland ponds.” 

He mentioned that two rare and 
elusive birds, the black and yellow rail, 
have been studied in this area. Al- 
though rarely seen, they can be heard 
by the diligent birder who is willing to 
go out into the black needle-rush 
marshes between 9 p.m. and 4:30 a.m. 


Biologist Jean Marie Gramiich. 
Hunting 


Mostly Patrick and I talked about 
hunting. His favorite place to hunt is 
Tide Swamp, because it’s restricted to 
still hunting and, along with the 
Hickory Mound unit, supports excel- 
lent deer and feral hog populations. 
Turkey hunters have the greatest 
success at Tide Swamp and, although 
Hickory Mound is noted for them, 
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squirrels abound on all four units. 
“Those hardwood bottoms are full of 
gray squirrel,” Patrick told me. There 
are few quail or dove. 

Our conversation moves to 
statistics. Check stations are operated 
during hunting seasons to collect 
biological, harvest and hunter-use data. 
On the Tide Swamp unit, the largest 
number of hunters, 26 percent, are 
local, from Taylor County. Hunters 
from Hillsborough, Pinellas and Pasco 
counties make up another 44 percent of 
the users. “That many people come this 
far to hunt,” Patrick said. “That’s 
significant.” 

In terms of management, Patrick 
says that approximately 4,000 acres of 
fire-dependent plant communities are 
burned yearly to improve wildlife 
habitat and access, and enhance 
aesthetics. Restoration of the pine 
plantations to the naturally occurring 
ecosystem, whether it be rosemary 
scrub or longleaf pine/wiregrass, has 
begun. To date, a few hundred acres of 
sand pines have been clearcut and 
replanted to longleaf; restoration will 
take lifetimes. Restoration of natural 
hydroperiods is also underway — some 
inessential roads are being eliminated, 
for example, as are the bedding rows in 
the slash pine plantations that were 
used to drain the land. Admirable 
efforts are made to maintain over 200 
miles of woods roads for motorized 
vehicles and unimproved trams for foot 
traffic. Wood duck nest boxes, 22 in 
all, have been erected, with limited 
success. 

That day I visited, I wanted to 
leave the Big Bend WMA with my 
mouth sealed. But it’s a secret that 
can’t be kept. Remote, at times more 
lovely than words, humming with 
wildlife, where nesting eagles can be 
seen — word gets around. At least the 
place is hard to reach, and most of the 
roads are very bumpy. @ 


Janisse Ray is associate editor of 
Florida Wildlife Magazine. 


Hunt regulations and maps 
for each of the four units may be 


ordered from any regional office 
of the Commission. 
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"Florida White-Tailed Deer" By David Bollman 


For $27 in. new, renewal or gift subscriptions, we'll mail you a free copy of the 1994 
cover art print of Florida white-tailed. deer by David Bollman. Please add $2 per print for 
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or the first time ever, a painting of one of Florida’s best-loved 
animals has won FLORIDA WILDLIFE’s annual art competition. 
This year, David Bollman’s rendition of white-tailed deer will grace 
both our cover and the walls of 1,000 of our subscibers, as signed and num- 
bered prints. This is the first deer to capture the first place award since the 
magazine began the contest in 1984. 

Done in acrylic and oil, Bollman’s original painting stretches 3 feet by 4 
feet. The full-time Michigan artist got the idea for the piece while traveling 
through the Ochlockonee River region of northern Florida. 

Two honorable mentions went to Scott Hiestand of Port St. Lucie for his 
detailed acrylics of Florida long-tailed weasels and largemouth bass. Christie 
Mathews’ lovely acrylic of roseate spoonbills at sunrise received an honor- 
able mention as well. She is a Fort Lauderdale artist. 


FLORIDA LONG-TAILED WEASEL by Scott Hiestand, Port St. Lucie, Fla. 
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ROSEATE SPOONBILLS by Christie Mathews, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


LARGEMOUTH BASS by Scott Hiestand, Port St. Lucie, Fla. 
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ANILNAIVA SAWP 


third ina Serves on tlorida Cyptaide 


here in the United 
States and Canada 


would you go to see a 
forest having the 
greatest number of tree species? You 


might guess the Pacific Northwest, the 
southern Appalachians, or the Sierras 


of California, but you would be wrong. 
You would go to steep slopes in north 
Florida along the eastern side of the 


Apalachicola River between Bristol 
and Chattahoochee. There is where 


temperate hardwood forests reach their 
greatest diversity north of Mexico. On 
hillsides between the upland longleaf 


pine forests of the hilltops and the wet 

floodplain forests of bottomlands 

nestles this shady forest harboring 25 

to 35 species of broadleaf flowering 

By D. Bruce Means, Ph.D. trees (hardwoods), mixed with a 
handful of conifers. 
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JAMES VALENTINE 


Florida’s temperate hardwood forests, like the one at Wakulla Springs State Park 
shown at left, sport a high diversity of trees but few groundcover species. Above, the 
state champion southern magnolia, shown here in winter, grows at the state park. 


Temperate hardwood forests once 
were contiguous in the uplands of the 
eastern United States from the Appala- 
chians to the Mississippi River, but 
east and south in the coastal plain, 
flammable longleaf pine forests 
dominated most of the upland habitats. 
Steep slopes were one of the physical 
upland niches that were relatively 
protected from fire, however. On these 
slopes, and other upland sites protected 
from fire, lives a rich assemblage of 
oaks, hickories, magnolias, beech, 
sweet gum, dogwood and other 
hardwoods sometimes called the beech/ 
magnolia forest or, more generally, 
hammock. The term hammock refers to 
any assemblage of hardwood trees. 

Most of the species of these 
temperate hammocks of north and 
central Florida do not range into the 


southern one-third of the peninsula. 
They are replaced there by tropical 
hardwoods from the Caribbean that 
have colonized south Florida. 

Imagine yourself about to explore 
a temperate hammock along the 
ravines of the Apalachicola River. Dry 
sandy longleaf pine forest with 
wiregrass lies behind you, hot and 
sunny. You push through a thicket of 
tree sparkleberry and step into a 
shaded, cooler world on the edge of a 
steep drop-off, looking down a slope of 
30-40 degrees. Overhead you see laurel 
oak, mockernut hickory, live oak, wild 
olive, red bay, dogwood, hornbeam and 
red cedar — all trees that tolerate very 
dry soils. Here and there, sparsely, you 
see a loblolly pine. The forest floor is a 
carpet of dry leaves, slippery under- 
foot. Few groundcover plants are 


visible, but abundant greenbriars grasp 
at your clothes. This forest on the 
upper slope is quite different from the 
moister one you find on the midslope, 
and the change in conditions is dra- 
matic and obvious. 

Midslope you have to measure 
your steps downhill. You grasp at 
saplings and hold onto the trunks of 
trees. Large southern magnolias offer 
gray bark, smooth to the touch, and if 
you're not careful, you will find 
yourself surfing wildly downslope on 
the large, dead and stiff leaves piled a 
couple of inches thick under each tree. 
What’s this? A giant tree with smooth, 
light-gray bark. You think it is another 
magnolia, but only small, crinkly, 
rusty-tan leaves lie under it. Looking 
up, you see no sunlight through the 
myriad light-green leaves of an 
American beech. As with magnolia, 
few plants grow under this beech. The 
shade it casts is so dense that nothing 
can find light here, and biologists also 
believe that chemicals leaching from 
the leaves inhibit the germination of 
everything else. ; 

Upon inspection of the midslope, 
you see swamp chestnut oak, white 
oak, water oak, pignut hickory, sweet 
gum, sourwood, blackgum, American 
holly, sweetleaf ironwood and spruce 
pine. These are the most common 
trees, but there are others that you have 
to search for — persimmon, black 
cherry, basswood, sassafras and others. 

Near the toe of the slope, as you 
approach the wetland forest in the 
ravine bottom, you have to pass 
through a dense thicket of quite 
spectacular shrubs. If your downhill 
passage is in springtime, you will be 
treated to a blaze of color. Mountain 
laurel of Appalachian fame is here, 
bursting with pink and white blossoms. 
Flame azalea splashes the scene with 
vivid orange. Inside and just below this 
thicket you come to a group of wiry 
and leaning stems with flat coniferous 
leaves. This is the rare Florida yew 
found nowhere else but the 
Apalachicola ravines. You reach out 
and feel the soft needles, glad to be 
touching one of the rarest conifers in 
the world. But if the needles prick your 
palms, you are very fortunate, indeed. [> 
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You have grasped the even rarer 
Florida Torreya tree, a second conifer 
restricted to the Apalachicola ravines. 
This tree is on its way to extinction 
because of a fungal attack that began 
killing it off in the 1950s. 

Your downhill adventure is over 
quickly when the slope flattens 
abruptly and your nose is treated to the 
thickly sweet scent of star anise, 
liberated from its decomposing leaves. 
You can’t miss its lovely maroon 
flowers, but they stink! A primitive 
flowering plant, it attracts flies and 
beetles, rather than bees, to do its 
pollination. If your nose isn’t working, 
look down; your feet are about to be 
wet. Star anise loves to be rooted in 
seepage that leaks from the valley 
sidewalls. If the seepage isn’t obvious 
because of drought, and you see no 
sphagnum moss to inform you that you 
are in a wetland, keep looking down. 


You should find the shed lanceolate 

leaves of sweet bay magnolia, a true 
wetland tree. They are silvery under- 
neath. You can’t miss them. 

Florida’s temperate hammocks 
harbor many species of hardwood trees 
that are refugees from the north, such 
as American beech, white oak, Ameri- 
can elm, pignut hickory, sourwood and 
loblolly pine. What makes these forests 
different from southern Appalachian 
hardwood forests is that they also 
contain endemic coastal plain species 
such as southern magnolia, laurel oak, 
live oak and spruce pine. While 
Appalachian hardwood forests are 
predominantly deciduous, the coastal 
plain hardwood forests, from the 
Carolinas to east Texas, have a consid- 
erable proportion of evergreen trees in 
their canopies. 

In Florida, these upland communi- 
ties are rare and isolated because fire- 


Hooded warblers, female on left, male on right. 
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protected slopes are rare and isolated. 
Deep stream valleys along the princi- 
pal rivers of the Florida Panhandle — 
Escambia, Yellow, Choctawhatchee, 
Apalachicola, Ochlockonee, Suwannee 
—and steep slopes on the margins of 
sinkholes (like Devil’s Millhopper near 
Gainesville) are the principal places 
where these forests occur. 

Until recently, biologists consid- 
ered temperate hardwood forests of the 
coastal plain to be the climax forest of 
the region. They thought this because 
temperate hardwood species rapidly 
invade longleaf pine uplands when 
fires are suppressed. Abandoned 
agricultural fields and pastures quickly 
become populated with sweet gum, 
laurel oak, water oak and loblolly pine. 
In time, even southern magnolia, 
pignut hickory, white oak, spruce pine 
and most of the others arrive there. 

The concept of a climax forest 


HAL H. HARRISON 


implies one in a self-perpetuating 
steady-state. Careful studies of temper- 
ate hardwood forests of the coastal 
plain have shown, however, that 
temperate hardwood forests are not in a 
steady-state. The composition of 
species in each forest varies patchily, 
sometimes almost randomly, and the 
patches are of different ages. This is 
thought to be a reflection of frequent 
disturbance. Seedlings colonize gaps 
created in the forest canopy by unpre- 
dictable hurricanes, tornadoes, light- 
ning strikes, and sometimes fire. The 
disturbances are frequent enough — as 
measured in the lifetimes of trees, not 
people — that no special subset of 
species comes to dominate the forest. 
The lack of strongly dominant species 
means there is room for more species. 
Species composition of these forests 
varies geographically, too. Temperate 
hardwood forests growing on limestone 
have a different mix of species, and 
species in different abundance relation- 
ships, than those on sand or clay 
substrates. In Florida, temperate 
hammocks change radically in their 
species composition from the Georgia 
border to Lake Okeechobee because 


many species at the border reach their 
geographic limits down the peninsula. 
American beech and spruce pine, for 
example, drop out at the latitude of 
Gainesville, sweet gum about Tampa. 
Possibly because temperate 
forests are so patchily distributed in 
Florida, few animals are exclusive to 
them. The red-eyed vireo, red-shoul- 
dered hawk, Cooper’s hawk and 
eastern woodrat come close, but many 
animals from adjacent communities 
include these forests in the repertoire 
of habitats they utilize. White-tailed 
deer, wild turkey, raccoon and opos- 
sum find refuge and food in these 
forests, but do not depend upon them. 
The wood thrush, Acadian flycatcher 
and hooded warbler, among other 
birds, utilize beech/magnolia ham- 
mocks for breeding grounds. The 
ranges of these birds is similar to that 
of the temperate hammocks. Other 
deep-forest birds such as many war- 
blers, vireos and thrushes use Florida’s 
hardwood forests on their migration 
paths between breeding ranges in 
northern temperate forests and winter- 
time retreats in the tropical hardwood 
forests of Central and South America. 
Compared with most of Florida’s 
other principal upland forests, longleaf 
pine and sand pine scrub, which have 


been severely reduced from statewide 
prominence, the percentage of original 
temperate hammocks has remained 
high. Reasons for this are that many of 
the trees, such as American beech and 
southern magnolia, are not choice 
lumber trees, and humans have not yet 
discovered a way to make use of steep 
slopes. 

Humans have been enchanted by 
deep forests for thousands of years. 
They seem mysterious, but give the 
visitor a comfortable feeling, a feeling 
of warmth and safety. Florida pos- 
sesses some of the best examples of 
coastal plain temperate hardwood 
forests, and many are found in our state 
parks and are available to the public. In 
Panhandle Florida the parks to visit are 
Marianna Caverns, Torreya and 
Wakulla Springs. In peninsula Florida, 
visit Goldhead Branch, Devil’s 
Millhopper, San Felasco and Highlands 
Hammock state parks, to name a few. 

And if you’ve never heard the 
varied piccolo notes of a wood thrush 
in springtime, it is well worth a trip to 
sit in a temperate hardwood forest 
under a lofty canopy, spellbound. @ 


Ecologist D. Bruce Means, PhD. 
is founder and director of the Coastal 
Plains Institute. 
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flicker of movement 

catches my attention as I 

sit at the base of a huge 

swamp chestnut oak.,The 
gray squirrel lying flat against the limb 
is barely visible. Slowly, the .22 
caliber rifle comes to my shoulder and 
at the rifle’s report the squirrel falls to 
the ground. This is the first of what I 
hope will be a fine meal of squirrel 
and rice. 

This morning I’m hunting in a 
small hardwood strand bordering a 
creek. The variety of oaks have an 
abundant crop of acorns and the 
squirrels move about the treetops 
searching for them. The sounds of 
barking squirrels and acorns being cut 
bring the promise of outstanding 
hunting. 

Again, movement catches my eye 
and afew minutes of searching pro- 
duces another squirrel sitting motion- 
less on a limb near the top of the tree. 
The bark of the rimfire rifle produces 
another squirrel. 

Although squirrel hunting is 
popular today, it would be hard to 
compete with a’statistic from a Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
brochure published in 1962. The 
brochure stated, “Placed in a line — 
nose to tail — squirrels taken by hunters 
in one season would reach from 
Waycross, Ga. to Miami. A distance of 


430 miles.” ® 
The gray squirrel is one of the 
most abundant game animals found in 


WILLIAM WEBER 


Florida woodlands. Mature female 
squirrels will have both a spring and a 


fall litter following good mast years. @ 
Few, if any, spring litters are produced 

after poor mast years. Therefore, 

hunting success depends on the 

previous fall’s mast crop, “mast” 


referring to all nuts and seeds which 
have fallen to the ground-and become a 
food supply for wild animals. Litter 


size,varies from one to Six. 
Florida is home to three speciés.of 
squirrels — the gray squirrel, fox By Lt. Dewey A. Weaver 
squicrel and flying squirrel..The gray 
squirrel is often called the “cat squir- 
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rel” because of the cat-like sound that it 


gives, They can be found in city parks, 
backyards (especially around bird 
feeders), but in the wild they prefer 
hardwood hammocks. The fox squirrel 
is named after the fox because of its 
long, flowing tail and its peculiar way 
of running along the ground. 

Compared to the gray squirrel, the 
fox squirrel is slow and awkward in its 
movements and, though larger, is 
considered to be inferior to the gray 
squirrel in sporting qualities. The fox 
squirrel is protected on all Type I 
wildlife management areas. It favors 
open piney woods where it feeds on 
pine seeds. 

The flying squirrel is small and 
mainly nocturnal. Additional folds of 
skin connect the front and back legs on 


either side. Thus, when the animal casts 
itself from a limb into space, it stretches 


its legs outward to unfurl the extra skin 
surfaces, and flattens its tail. These 
planing surfaces allow the creature to 
glide through the air silently, with little 
muscular movement. It does not “flap” 
like a bird, but depends on the 
energy developed when it jumps 
outward to begin the glide. 
While gliding, it can maneuver 
so as to change directions 
slightly. It opts for higher 
ground such as oak tree ridges 
and is not often seen during 
daylight hours. 

The average body size of 
the. gray squirrel is about 16 
inches. It weighs from\15 to 17 
ounces. There is little difference 
between the male and female. 

With the reproductive 
capacity of the gray squirrel, 
legal hunting does no damage to 
the squirrel population. Wild 
squirrels are short-lived. with an 
average life span of approx1- 
mately 18 months. Squirrels in 
captivity can live up to 15 years. 

Two squirrels dart between 
treetops and I miss a hasty shot 
at the one bringing up the tear. 
Another few minutes pass 


before the first squirrel starts down 
the trunk of the water oak and stops to 
bark at the second squirrel somewhere 
up the tree. On the second series of 
barks the .22 puts an abrupt end to the 
scolding. 

This mixture of water oak, swamp 
chestnut oak and magnolia trees is 
ideal habitat. To find good squirrel 
habitat, hunters should look for an 
area that has at least five mast- 
producing trees per acre. These trees 
should have a diameter of 10 inches or 
more. On good habitat, there:are 12 
mast-producing trees per acre and at 
least five den trees per acre plus a 
mixture of smaller trees. The greatest 
limiting factor for wild squirrels is the 
destruction of large hardwood trees 
which provide food and cover. 

The area I’m hunting is not some 
secret spot on private land, but one of 
many outstanding public wildlife 
management areas (WMA) located 
throughout the state — Big Shoals 
WMA in Hamilton County. The 
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3,459-acre area contains large hard- 
wood stands along the Suwannee 
River, which borders it. Small game 
hunting is limited to two hunts during 
December. The number of hunters is 
limited, but no quota hunt permit is 
required. Hunters enter through a self- 
service check station and report their 
harvest on hunter survey cards, 

Other wildlife management areas 
in the northeast section of the state 
include Andrews WMA, located in 
Levy County. This 3,882-acre area 
consists of mature hardwoods and is 
the largest stand of uncut hardwood 
forest that remains along the Suwannee 
River. Habitat is ideal with numerous 
swamp chestnut, magnolia, live oak 
and water oak trees. Hunting is limited 
to two late season, open hunts occur- 
ring in January; no quota permit is 
required. The squirrel hunting is 
outstanding. 

Camp Blanding WMA in Clay 
County offers excellent hunting during 
the general fall season in November [>> 


YAAVAM V ASM3d 


and December, although it has no late 
season hunting. The south range in the 
dog hunting portion of the area is a 
good place to head. 

Good squirrel hunting in northwest 
Florida can be found on the Joe Budd 
WMA located near Quincy. Hardwood 
creek bottoms have excellent squirrel 
populations and the hunting is very 
good. Season dates are Oct. 5 through 
Dec. 3 (Saturdays and Wednesdays 
only) and Dec. 7 through 28 (Wednes- 
days only). The 56,188-acre Escambia 
River WMA located in Escambia and 
Santa Rosa counties is another out- 
standing squirrel hunting area. Small 
game hunting is available from Nov. 13 
through Dec. 10 and Jan. 6 through 
March 6, and is best along the river and 
creek drainages. 

Central Florida hunters can use the 
Flying Eagle WMA located in Citrus 
County. The 10,247-acre area is open to 
small game hunting Nov. 25-27 and 
Dec. 16-18. The hunt is restricted to 


shotguns only. The Ocala WMA, 
located in Lake, Marion and Putnam 
counties offers squirrel hunting 
throughout the general gun season and 
the small game season. Squirrels are 
legal game from Noy. 12 through 
March 5. 

The Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission’s South Region offers 
squirrel hunting on the 48,488-acre 
Green Swamp WMA and Upper 
Hillsborough WMA’s 5,178 acres. 
The hardwood strands bordering the 
Withlacoochee River in Green Swamp 
have excellent hunting opportunities. 
Hunters utilizing Upper Hillsborough 
should hunt near the Hillsborough 
River, which traverses the area. 
Squirrel hunting is legal throughout 
Green Swamp from Nov. 12 through 
Jan. 8. However, hunters are restricted 
to the Compressco Unit west of Levee 
Road during the small game season. 
Upper Hillsborough hunters may hunt 
from Jan. 14 through Feb. 5 on 


Saturdays and Sundays only. Legal 
method is restricted to shotguns only. 

The Everglades Region is limited 
in squirrel hunting opportunity with the 
notable exception of the Bear Island 
Unit of the Big Cypress WMA. This 
unit contains large hardwood hammock 
areas and produces outstanding squirrel 
hunting. The small game season on the 
area is Jan. 2 through Feb. 8. 

The cutting sound attracts my 
attention and the squirrel makes the 
mistake of sitting up on the limb to eat 
the large white oak acorn. This is 
number four for the morning and I have 
the feeling that I won’t come close to 
the limit of 12. But I'll take home 
plenty, and tonight my family will 
enjoy squirrels and rice, thanks to the 
bushy tails in the treetops. @ 


Lt. Dewey A. Weaver is the public 
information coordinator for the 
Commission’ s Northeast Region. 


Squirrel Recipes 


SQUIRREL AND RICE 


Ingredients: 

four or more squirrels 
two cups of rice 

black pepper 

salt 

four cups water in large 
saucepan 


Place squirrels in large pan of water 
and bring to a boil. Cook until tender 
and then remove meat from the 
bone. Place boned meat in a pot with 
4 cups of water and bring to a boil. 
Add rice and cook over low heat 
until rice is done, usually 15-20 
minutes. Add salt and black pepper 
to taste. Some hunters like to add 
onion to the mixture during the 
cooking process. 


FRIED SQUIRREL 


Ingredients: 
squirrels 
flour 
buttermilk 
salt 

pepper 
peanut oil 


Squirrels should be cleaned and 
washed, then soaked overnight in 
buttermilk. Drain buttermilk, then 
salt and pepper to taste, and flour. 
Place pieces in hot peanut oil and 
cook until golden brown. 
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FRIED SQUIRREL AND 
BROWN GRAVY 


Ingredients: 

fried squirrels 

1/3 cup flour 

1/4 cup grease 

1 small can mushrooms 


Follow directions for fried squirrel. 
After squirrels are cooked leave 
about 1/4 cup of grease in pan and 
brown the white flour. When flour is 
brown add water slowly until gravy 
reaches the consistency that you 
prefer. Add squirrels to gravy and 
cook on low heat for at least two 
hours. The best method is to add 
gravy, mushrooms and fried squirrels 
to a crock pot and cook overnight. 
Serve with rice or mashed potatoes, 
and homemade biscuits. 


CONSERVATION UPDATE 


Compiled by Janisse Ray 


WILDLIFE OFFICER SELECTED TOP COP 


Wildlife officer Curtis Brown of LaBelle recently was 
named the 1994 Officer of the Year by the State Law 
Enforcement Chiefs Association. 

Brown, who has been with the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission since 1991, was selected from 
lawmen representing state agencies such as the Highway 
Patrol, Marine Patrol, Department of Law Enforcement, 
Department of Insurance and Department of Business and 
Professional Regulation. 

“Officer Brown was nominated for his tenacity and 
perseverance in making major cases against wildlife law 
violators,” said Col. Robert L. Edwards, director of the 
agency’s Division of Law Enforcement. 

Edwards cited one example of Brown’s perseverance — 
the time when Brown swam a canal at night to pursue 
several suspects that he observed using spotlights to hunt 
deer illegally. Brown works Hendry County and the Big 
Cypress National Preserve. 


PANTHER PLAN APPROVED 


State and federal officials have given thumbs-up to a 
plan to restore the genetic health of the Florida panther 
population. 

The Florida Panther Interagency Committee, composed 
of officials from the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, Florida Department of Environmental 
Protection, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and National 
Park Service, directed the agencies’ staffs to proceed with 
the project. 

Tom Logan, head of wildlife research for the Commis- 
sion, said researchers plan on releasing up to eight female 
cougars into four areas to introduce new genetic material to 
the panther population to overcome the consequences of 
inbreeding that has occurred among the panthers during the 
past century. Scientists also plan to redesign the captive 
breeding plan and begin producing panther/cougar kittens 
in captivity for release into the wild later. 


TALKING TURKEY 


This year it was Florida’s turn to host the annual 
meeting of the Wild Turkey Management Section, com- 
posed of representatives from the 16 member states of the 
Southeastern Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies. 


> 
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The committee met at Archbold Biological Station in Lake 
Placid June 14-17. 

States updated their progress in wild turkey research, 
management, restoration and harvest. Twelve states were 
involved in restocking efforts during the past year that 
resulted in relocation of over 2,900 turkeys to over 130 
sites. (Florida completed its restocking efforts in 1969, the 
first state to do so.) 

Although it varied from excellent to poor, most of the 
states reported fair to better reproduction in their wild 
turkey populations this year. Eleven states reported in- 
creased harvests, and five had record high harvests. 


BATS DIE IN CAVE FLOODING 


Tropical Storm Alberto flooded one of the largest 
“maternity caves” for southeastern bats, and biologists are 
unsure if any of its estimated 250,000 inhabitants escaped. 

Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
nongame wildlife biologist Dr. Jeff Gore said the cave is 
on private property near Sneads within one-quarter mile of 
the Apalachicola River. It held 85,000 adult female bats, 
and perhaps 160,000-170,000 developing offspring. 

“Tt’s such an incredible mess in there I can’t say 
whether any of the bats got out, but there are tens of 
thousands of dead bats,” Gore said. 

As the Apalachicola River rose from its normal level 
of 44-45 feet at the Jim Woodruff Dam tailrace to the high 
mark of 75.8 feet on July 9, Gore said the spreading water 
apparently spilled through the woodlands, cutting off the 
entrance to the cave, and then the other rooms in the cave 
flooded, drowning the bats. @ 
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By Susan Day 
Photographs by Richard Day 


*d been crouched under the 

scratchy bush for over three 

hours. Beads of sweat 

trickled down my spine, and I 
would have traded my camera for a 
drink of water. Afraid to move for fear 
of disturbing the osprey, I mentally 
cursed the mosquitoes away. The 
female osprey had been on the nest in a 
tree 100 feet away all afternoon, and 
all I could see was the top of her head. 
Not exactly my idea of a perfect 
photograph. Tired, grumpy and ready 
to give up, I signaled to my husband, 
Richard, who was huddled like a 
pretzel under another bush 20 feet 
away. 

As he shrugged his shoulders a 
brown blur in the sky caught his eye. 
He pointed up and smiled. Our 
motordrives whirred as the male osprey 
delivered a fish to his mate on the nest. 
After she flew to another tree to eat her 
meal, we packed our gear and left 
quietly. Our mission was accom- 
plished, and it had been worth the wait. 

As professional wildlife photogra- 
phers who specialize in birds, this was 
a typical day for us. The bird species 
and setting change daily, but the 
techniques we use do not. These are 
techniques that anyone can use to 
improve their photographs of birds. 

The most important rule in wildlife 
photography, especially that of birds, is 
to know your subject. You need to be 
in the right place at the right time 
simply to find the bird, and by learning 
all you can ahead of time, your chances 


of finding a photographable bird 
improve. Read all you can about the 
species you'd like to photograph. Talk 
to biologists, join birding groups, 
browse the natural history section at 
the library or bookstores, or subscribe 
to magazines. 

We don’t try to know everything 
about all birds but to learn the behavior 
of those close to our home or wherever 
we plan to photograph. We try to 
portray the bird the way it behaves 
naturally. A portrait of a great blue 
heron may be beautiful, but a great 
blue in a marsh crouched down in a 
fishing posture is more interesting and 
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says more about the bird. 

Almost as important as knowing 
your subject is knowing your equip- 
ment. You need to know what all the 
buttons are for, and to be able to 
change film with your eyes closed. 
You don’t have time to read your 
manual or fidget with your camera 
when a bird is moving. Birds are 
extremely mobile, and when they fly 
away, you'll wish you’d spent more 
time at home learning about f-stops 
and how to use your meter. 

Speaking of equipment, if you plan 
to photograph birds you need a few 
essentials. Any of the major camera 


brands are fine because a camera is 
basically a light-tight box that holds 
film — it’s the lens that takes the 
picture. Don’t scrimp on a lens but get 
the best you can afford. A 300mm 
telephoto lens would be the minimum 
we’d recommend for bird photography. 
The longer lenses allow you to keep 
your distance from the birds to avoid 
disturbing them. A sturdy tripod should 
also be part of your basic equipment. 
There are several elements of a 
good bird photograph. You need to 
know basic rules of composition such 
as the rule of thirds and proper expo- 
sure: try to have the bird take up at 
least 30 percent of the frame, and be 
sure that the bird’s eye is in focus. 
Generally speaking, tall birds such as 
herons look better as verticals — and 
ducks, as horizontals; but be creative 
and photograph both ways. Avoid 
having your subject swimming or 
flying out of the frame. Watch your 
horizons, especially around water — 


Left, osprey; below, great blue heron; 
page 30, anhinga. 


birds look unnatural swimming 
upstream or downstream. Remember 
that your background is also part of the 
photograph, so keep it simple. Look for 
branches, power lines and distractions 
before you press the shutter. 

Light is essential to photography, 
and early morning or late afternoon 
provide the best opportunities both for 
better light conditions and more bird 
activity. Avoid photographing at 
midday when light is harsh — and 
birds are usually resting. And remem- 
ber, if it’s a gray day you'll get gray 
pictures. 

One of the best places to get 
started in bird photography is at 
feeders in your yard. These birds are 
somewhat used to your presence, and 
you don’t have to go anywhere to 
practice. We place our feeders near a 
window and use a camouflage net 
curtain as a blind. Don’t try to shoot 
through the glass if you want clear 
pictures because it just doesn’t work. If 


you want to vary your composition, try 
attaching a small branch to your feeder 
so you can photograph birds perched 
on it as well as the feeder. 

You may wish to photograph birds 
in your yard or elsewhere from a blind. 
(Be sure to obtain permission before 
photographing on private property.) 
You can construct a simple blind by 
draping camouflage material over your 
chair, tripod and camera. Then sit still 
and wait. We frequently use blinds 
because we feel it is less stressful on 
the birds. 

It’s always best to approach birds 
slowly and let them get used to you 
before pressing your shutter. You are 
in their territory and you should do 
nothing to jeopardize their activities. If 
you do startle the birds, then leave 
quietly. 

Through the years we’ve photo- 
graphed many different species of 
birds in Florida. Some of our favorite 
places are Everglades National Park, 
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J.N. “Ding” Darling National Wildlife 
Refuge, Merritt Island National 
Wildlife Refuge and Myakka River 
State Park. These are public places 
where the wildlife is more accustomed 
to people. 

A good place for beginning bird 
photographers to start is the Anhinga 
Trail in Everglades National Park. This 
short boardwalk trail is easily acces- 
sible for the handicapped — as well as 
photographers toting heavy equipment. 
The best time is early morning when 
you can sometimes capture moody 
silhouettes of birds before the sun 
breaks through the fog. We especially 
enjoy being able to observe (and 
photograph) various birds’ behavior up 
close — anhingas fishing, nesting or 
sitting in trees drying their wings. 

The Wildlife Drive on the J.N. 
“Ding” Darling National Wildlife 
Refuge, a 5-mile-long, one-way road, 


is a much larger area to photograph 
birds. Because of the variety of 
habitats, it’s possible to see an assort- 
ment of birds that changes with the 
seasons. Some that we’ve photo- 
graphed include all kinds of herons, 
roseate spoonbills, ibis and ducks. One 
memorable evening as we were making 
a last round, Richard spotted a red- 
shouldered hawk perched in a tree. The 
evening light cast a golden glow on the 
majestic bird that we thought was 
outstanding. The Audubon Society 
thought so too and bought it for their 
Wildbird Calendar. 

The Bird Walk at Myakka River 
State Park, a short boardwalk, is 
another good place for a variety of 
birds such as herons, hawks, and 


sometimes owls and eagles. 

At Merritt Island National Wildlife 
Refuge you'll find another drive 
through different habitats. We’ve 
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photographed flocks of white pelicans, 
waders, shorebirds, ducks and coots 
here from our vehicle. The birdlife is 
accustomed to traffic so you can use 
your car as a blind. 

When you photograph in sanctuar- 
ies or refuges, always be respectful of 
the birds. Just because they are used to 
people doesn’t mean you aren’t 
disturbing them. Your mere presence is 
an intrusion in their home. A heron 
may stand like a statue for 20 minutes 
waiting for the perfect opportunity to 
spear its next meal. If you approach 
and the fish moves, then the heron 
must try again. Even though photogra- 
phy is our business, we are adamant in 
our attitude that the welfare of the 
birds is more important than any 
pictures. I can’t begin to count the 
number of times we’ve abandoned a 
possible photo opportunity because we 
didn’t want to stress the birds. 

When photographing in public 
places, you also should be respectful of 
other photographers. It’s an unspoken 
rule among professional photographers 
that you never get in front of another. 
If a photographer is working, approach 
slowly and quietly; ask if you can 
come closer. If you scare the bird, then 
nobody gets a photograph — the only 
thing you'll get is a bad reputation. 
Learn to share and remember the 
Golden Rule. 

While we’re talking about rules, | 
need to tell you the cardinal rule of 
successful bird photography. You have 
to be patient! Even though you’ve done 
your homework — you know your 
subject and your equipment, you're 
there in gorgeous early morning light 
and you think everything’s perfect — 
sometimes the birds don’t show up or 
they walk away from you. Sometimes 
your last battery poops out when the 
bird finally looks perfect in your 
viewfinder. But sometimes, if you’re 
patient and lucky enough, an osprey 
brings his mate a fish. @ 


Writer Susan Day and her hus- 
band, Richard, are professional 
photographers who live in Alma, Ill. 
They have published photographs in 
National Wildlife, Audubon, and Field 
and Stream, among others. 


1993-94 HUNTING ACCIDENTS 


By Cpt. Ed Tyer 


The 1993-94 hunting season reached an all-time low for firearm and archery-related hunting accidents. 
Records indicate a total of 23 accidents with zero fatalities. To our knowledge this is the first season without 
a single fatality. One year’s statistics certainly does not create a trend, but it can be the start. If hunting and 
firearm safety is foremost in our minds during the next hunting season, last year’s statistics may become a 
high figure. A reminder, Florida law requires all hunters born on or after June 1, 1975, to have hunter safety 
training before hunting in Florida. 


Age of Self- Game 

Day/Date/Time Shooter Inflicted Firearm Sought County Circumstances 

Sunday,7pm 11 Yes Shotgun Dove Taylor Defective gun or ammunition. Barrel ruptured 

10/17/93 when shooter fired, causing injury to his hand. 

Saturday, 1:30pm Unknown No Unknown Deer Osceola Victim shot by unknown shooter. Shot may 

11/13/93 have been a ricochet. 

Sunday, 1:009m = Unknown No Shotgun Deer Baker Victim was hit by a pellet when a member of 

11/14/93 his hunting party shot at a deer crossing the 
road. 

Tuesday, 10:30am 66 Yes Handgun Deer Marion Victim was entering vehicle when holstered 

11/16/93 handgun slipped out. The hammer of the gun 
impacted on vehicle and the revolver dis- 
charged. 

Tuesday, 1:30pm 60 Yes Handgun Raccoon Columbia Victim shot a raccoon, and when he attemp- 

11/16/93 ted to replace his handgun in his holster he 
accidently discharged the gun. 

Saturday,1:30pm 36 No Shotgun Deer Jefferson Victim hit by pellet when covered by shooter 

11/20/93 swinging on game. 

Friday, 5:00pm 45 No Rifle Deer Washington Victim mistaken for game. Victim was not 

11/26/93 wearing blaze orange. 

Saturday, 8:45am 16 Yes Shotgun Deer Flagler Victim fell asleep with gun resting on foot and 

11/27/93 thumb inside trigger guard. He awoke 
abruptly, jerked, causing gun to discharge. 

Saturday,3:45pm 23 No Rifle Wild Hog Gadsden Victim mistaken for game. Victim was not 

11/27/93 wearing blaze orange. 

Sunday 12:20pm 12 Yes Rifle Deer/Hog Taylor Victim accidentally shot himself while 

11/28/93 examining his rifle. 

Saturday, 8:15am 73 No Shotgun Quail Manatee Victim out of sight of shooter. 

12/11/93 

Saturday, 12:40pm 44 No Shotgun Deer Okaloosa Victim hit by pellets when covered by shooter 

12/11/93 swinging on game. Victim was wearing 


blaze orange. [> 
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1993-94 HUNTING ACCIDENTS 


Age of Self- Game 

Day/Date/Time Shooter Inflicted Firearm Sought County Circumstances 

Saturday, 4:15pm 40 Yes Handgun Deer Sumter Victim’s revolver fell from 

12/11/93 the holster. The hammer struck a 
log and the gun discharged. 

Tuesday,5:30pm Unknown No Shotgun Unknown Gadsden Victim out of sight of shooter. 

12/14/93 

Sunday, 4:00pm 38 Yes Shotgun Deer Okaloosa Victim shot when removing his 

12/19/93 shotgun, by the muzzle, from his 
car. 

Sunday 1:34pm 25 No Shotgun Deer Calhoun Victim shot when covered by 

12/21/93 shooter swinging on game. Victim 
not wearing blaze orange. 

Sunday, 11:30am oi, No Rifle Deer Hamilton Victim out of sight of the shooter. 

12/26/93 

Sunday, 6:00pm 19 Yes Rifle Deer Madison Victim fell with a loaded gun. 

12/26/93 

Saturday, 12:45pm 44 No Shotgun Deer Santa Rosa Victim shot when covered by 

01/08/94 shooter swinging on game. Victim 
was wearing blaze orange. 

Thursday, 9:00am 45 No Rifle Squirrel Walton Victim shot when shooter laid a 

02/03/94 loaded gun down in a boat with 
the muzzle facing him. Shooter 
bumped the gun upon entering 
the boat, causing it to discharge. 

Tuesday, 10:45am 4 No Shotgun Turkey Columbia Victim struck by ricochet. 

03/22/94 : 

Sunday, 7:00am 35 No Rifle Turkey Leon Victim mistaken for game. 

03/27/94 

Sunday, 10:30am 26 No Shotgun Turkey Osceola Victim mistaken for game. @) 


03/27/94 
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